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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Stoby of California. By Gertrude Atherton. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1914. 

If the peculiar quality of interest aroused by Gertrude Atherton's 
stories were due primarily to a special kind of skill in the handling 
of plot, or to a singular deftness and persuasiveness in the exposi- 
tion of character, we should hardly expect to find in her historic 
narrative, The Story of California, the same essential appeal that 
makes itself felt in her fiction. But her originality is, in truth, some- 
thing more than a limited gift of story-telling. It depends upon a su- 
perior breadth and intensity of imagination, and upon a superior 
eye for fact. These superiorities, used in combination, produce a 
powerful effect that is more or less independent of the minor literary 
merits, though not inconsistent with them. An imaginative, a poetic, 
view of events in the large is combined with unsparing truth to fact 
in every detail. A paradoxical union of romance with realism takes 
place, and as we read we are led to believe that we have achieved, or 
are struggling toward, a more satisfactory view of things than would 
be otherwise attainable. 

This view of things regards the universe as spectacular; it places 
the efforts of men toward goodness and toward other human values in a 
setting of hostile forces none too well understood — forces both of nature 
and of human nature — and in this way all kinds of interests become 
romantically enhanced. We are somewhat interested in geology, 
let us say: Mrs. Atherton makes the story of California's geologic 
transformations a majestic pageant, a Gargantuan spectacle; and in 
her narrative the prehistoric past takes on a new interest from its 
apparent affinity with the human present. We are all moved in some 
measure by any struggle for civic righteousness. Mrs. Atherton 
shows us the California vigilance committees going about their 
work with the grimness of fate, with a certain deliberateness and 
majesty, like the persons of a tragedy. The characters of men like 
"James King of Wm." and William T. Coleman stand out in her 
story like the sculptured figures of a frieze: not that the men them- 
selves are made to appear remote or lifeless — far from it. It is merely 
that important personalities gain in sharpness of outline and in ro- 
mantic interest through being a part of the magnificent pageant of 
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Californian history as Gertrude Atherton sees it in its wholeness. 
Every story that forms a part of the larger story of the state is sim- 
ilarly enhanced in interest, through the operation of an imaginative 
power that does not transform the quality of facts or distort their 
truth, but rather infolds them and sets them against a spectacular 
background. From Father Serra to David Broderick; from the 
strangely romantic love story of Concha Arguello and Rezanov in 
1806 to the Arabian Nights tale of the rise of the California mill- 
ionaires in 1872 — every event is profoundly felt and largely visual- 
ized, attaining through the bigness and splendor of its setting some- 
thing of poetic or dramatic significance. 

The history of California is full of strange contrasts — contrasts 
of violence with peace, of nobleness with meanness, of the spiritual 
with the practical. It is a story, vital and picturesque, in which even 
what is sordid attains to the interest of vitality and picturesqueness. 
Gertrude Atherton's imagination revels in this rich field; the stranger, 
the more paradoxical the story, the more baffling the mixture of good 
and evil in it, the more violent its contrasts, the greater is the op- 
portunity for the effective use of the author's own romantic method. 
And in the end Mrs. Atherton does imaginative justice to her theme 
as perhaps no other writer could. It is as if the theme had been 
made for her; or rather, it may be, the same influences which made 
the history of California what it is explain the special genius of 
the author. 

We may read her book not only for its artistic effect, but for the 
information it contains. Though the narrative is in one sense almost 
a "dream fugue," it makes no real sacrifice of actuality. For it is 
only when the author sums up and dwells upon her theme that she 
substitutes the general for the particular; at other times she shows 
as much care for actuality and detail as if she were writing of recent 
happenings for a daily newspaper. Indeed, she seems sometimes to 
write rather profusely and carelessly than for studied effect. But her 
view of the whole is large enough to include a multitude of not too 
meticulously related details, and always her energetic style succeeds 
in its aim of strongly impressing the imagination. 



William James and Henri Behgson. By Horace Meyer 
Kallen, Ph.D. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1914. 

Comparisons, particularly in philosophy, are likely to be fruitful; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether a person may be said really to under- 
stand one philosophic system unless he understands two. Dr. Kallen's 
contrast of James with Bergson is fundamental; in going deep enough 
to find the essential lines of difference the author not only makes the 
doctrines of both philosophers stand out plainly, but he gives substan- 
tial meaning to the problems with which both dealt. In short, he 
makes us understand a little philosophy; and this is much, for it is 



